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OF THE HOUSE OF YORK. 
[ConcLupED.] 


The trumpet pealed its joyful cry, 

The coal-black war-horse neighed ; 
The glittering banner floated high, 
With heart of steel and threatening eye, 

Each warrior drew his blade. 

Ir was sunset, when Clara, after a weary journey, arrived at an 
eminence that overlooked Richmond’s camp, whither she had been 
guided by small parties of soldiers that she had overtaken, bearing 
the Lancasterian badge, and making their way to the encampment 
she wished to find. Startled and astonished, she gazed some time 
on the vast collection of tents and the multitude of human beings 
that swarmed at the foot of the hill, and spread themselves along 
the vast plain in the distance. A little separated from the cluster of 
tents, which she knew to be that of Richmond by the red badges 
discernible, another and more numerous division ~ as she supposed 
it to be —was planted, and from a gorgeous tent in the centre 
streamed the banner of the Yorkists. Away on the farther extrem- 
ity of the plain was another encampment. Among the snow-white 
tents she could see the bustle of living men, but the distance was 
too great to permit her to distinguish to what party they belonged. 
A fearful misgiving came over the young girl as she looked again 
and saw the emblems of royalty blazoned on the central tent of the 
largest encampment, for by it she knew that Richard himself was 
in the field, and even her unpractised eye could discern the fearful 
odds with which Richmond would have to contend. She was right 
in supposing that the forces in the distance were those of Stanley, 
and she knew that not a moment was to be lost if she wished to ob- 
tain the object of her journey. Putting spurs to her horse she gal- 
loped at the risk of her life down the brow ofthe hill, and requested 
the first sentinel that crossed her path to conduct her to the Earl. 

The tent to which Clara made her way, was only distinguished 
from those that surrounded it by a double line of pikemen that 
guarded the entrance, and through which she was obliged to make 
her passage, for the surly sentinel had refused to quit his post even 
for an instant ; nor would he permit her to pass until she had dis- 
played the signet of Richmond’s supposed ally, the queen-dowager. 
Trembling with excitement and fear, the adventurous girl found 
herself jostled and elbowed most unceremoniously by the crowd of 
officers that thronged the tent of their leader and pressed toward 
him for orders. Unnoticed, Clara forced her way to a dark corner 
of the tent where she impatiently watched the eager officers, one 
after another, receive the orders of their young commander and 
retire from his presence. It was astonishing with what cool self 
possession a man so young in years, and in the science of war, gave 
his directions for the approaching combat. His handsome brow 
was neither wrinkled by a frown, nor enlivened by a smile. Cold 
and calm as if alone in his closet, he stood in the midst of this scene 
of confusion, distributing orders and dismissing his friends with the 
calm politeness of a sovereign rather than with the fawning servility 
of an adventurer. 

At length the last officer was about to withdraw, when, without 
raising his eyes from the ground, Richmond inquired ‘If the Earl 
of Stanley, with his forces, had yet arrived, and if any person had 
conferred with him?’ 

‘Stanley’s division is within three miles of us,’ was the reply, 
‘but his cooperation is doubtful, his son is in Richard’s hands, and 
the most we can expect is that he will remain inactive.’ 

‘ And think you,’ said the Earl, looking suddenly up, ‘ that we can 
accomplish our great object without the aid of Stanley? The ty. 
rant’s forces already double ours, and does our father-in law bal- 
ance our success against a young boy’s life? But Dorset!’ he ex- 
claimed suddenly, ‘he must be near, by this time. We may yet 
give them battle.’ 

‘I fear not,’ replied the officer, ‘If it depends on the assistance of 
the Marquis of Dorset.’ 

The Earl raised his large, dark eyes, and fixed their keen, in- 
quiring look upon the face of his auditor. There was aslight sneer 
upon his lip, as he said, “ And why may we not depend on the aid 
of our friend Dorset? He has no son to plead in excuse for treach- 
ery.’ 

‘No,’ replied the officer, ‘but it is rumored that Dorset remains 
inactive at his mother’s castle, and has placed his followers under 
the command of Stanley. It is also whispered that the queen has 
dispatched her commands to Stanley to join the camp of Richard, 
to whom she has promised her daughter Elizabeth in marriage.’ 

For a moment the young Earl’s features contracted with an acute 
expression of despair. He sallied back and supported himself by a 
table which stood near; but instantly he recovered himself and 
yielded to a burst of anger, appalling in one so phlegmatic. He 
clenched his fingers together on the table and said, ‘By St George, 


| I can believe any thing of this cunning woman and her weak daugh- 
|ter, but that Dorset should prove thus dishonorable I cannot think. 
| I thought I knew that man, and would have trusted him with my life. 
|I will have proof before I believe this ill of him.’ 

‘Oh do not believe it, do not — deceit, base deceit has kept him 
from your side — he js all honor and truth,’ exclaimed Clara, rush- 
| ing from her concealment and standing before the Earl and his as- 
| tonished companion, then shrinking back and blushing at her eager 
intrusion. 


‘IIow now, Sir Page! methinks thou art somewhat bold,’ said 
Richmond, looking with mingled anger and astonishment on the 
seeming boy, ‘we supposed our council free from evesdroppers.’ 

‘And it is so, Sir Earl,’ replied the young girl, drawing her slight 
form up somewhat haughtily ; ‘I have heard nothing of which I do 
not know more than any one present. Icame from the queen- 
dowager,’ she added, and a slight degree of arch pleasure played 
about her mouth as she noticed an instantaneous change in the 
manner of the Earl. 

‘Ha, sayest thou so? thy tidings, then, fair Page — but first, is 
Dorset near ?? 

Clara glanced at the officer who stood gazing in astonishment at 
Richmond, for it was a matter of wonder when the Earl was thus 
surprised out of his stern composure, and said, ‘My message is for 
your ears only, my Lord.’ 

Richmond motioned the officer to withdraw. 

‘Now we are alone,’ he said, ‘tell me thy errand— but first, is 
Dorset near ? 

‘He is not,’ replied Clara, shuddering at the cold, vengeful ex- 
pression that gathered on his face as he bent toward her and said, 
‘Then what I have heard is true—he is leagued with that artful | 
woman and her faithless daughter against me ; he who with vile! 
promises drew me from the land of my protection, and has involved 
me in inevitable war, and when the tyrant is on my last footstep has 
the treachery to forsake me. He —’ 





‘My lord, my lord,’ cried the irritated Clara, ‘ you judge unjustly | 
of the bravest and most loyal heart in England. I stand ready to}| 
prove the honor of the Marquis of Dorset to be as untainted as your 
own.’ 

‘Thou,’ said the Earl with a smile of contempt curling his haugh- 
lip, ‘thou’ — 











His look of contempt was too galling for the high spirits of the} 
{proud girl—resentment sparkled in her eye and burned in her 
|cheek. She thrust her hands into the folds of her vest, and draw- 
ing forth the Queen’s despatches was about to tear them in pieces, 
| when the thoughts of her poor, young mistress came over her. She 
|laid them on the table before the Earl, and though tears of mortifi- 
{cation were trembling in her eyes, informed him in a few words of 
|the manner in which she became acquainted with their contents, 








‘though still concealing her sex and condition. She knew that the! 
despatches themselves would prove the innocence of Dorset, and| 
‘of him she said nothing. One who had noticed Richmond’s counte-| 
!nance as he read the documents, might have supposed that they | 
;contained some pleasing intelligence, but for his lips that were | 
| pressed closely together and drew down the muscles of the mouth 
|into an angry fixedness of expression. But his dark eyes grew) 
| brighter and brighter, and an expression of triumph stirred his fea- | 
| tures now and then, as he stopped to ponder over some idea the) 
|despatches had given rise to. After he had finished reading, he | 
j turned to Clara and said, ‘Thou hast done me a great service, boy | 
|— what must be thy reward?’ —and with a reluctant hand he} 
| Sought for his purse. Even then the avarice that marked the char- 
‘acter of Henry VII. was awake in the bosom of Richmond, and with 
a smile of pleasure he heard her say, ‘ Nay, nay, my lord, I want} 
| not gold, I came to save Dorset from the appearance of perfidy, to} 
| prevent the sacrifice of your betrothed wife to —’ | 
| ‘Well, well,’ replied the Earl, ‘all this thou hast done, and now I| 
| want a further service of thee.’ 


Clara looked inqniringly. He pondered awhile, and then, as if 
he thought some bribe necessary, took a diamond ring from his fin-| 


ger. Noticing another on his little finger of less value, he returned | 
the diamond and gave her that. 








‘Take this, young sir, and hold it as a pledge that when it is again | 
presented, the bearer shall claim his wish of Richmond.’ Clara | 
took the ring, and holding it irresolutely between her thumb aud | 
| finger, waited for him to proceed. The Earl went on. ‘The ser-! 
ivice I require is this—take the horse that conveyed thee hither, | 
and depart for the camp of Stanley. Show him the Queen’s signet, 
and tell him to remain inactive till the battle commences to-tnor- | 
row, and then to bring his forces to our aid. Tell him to do this| 
and we will find Richard other work than murdering our half-broth- 
er George, as he threatens. Why dost thou hesitate?’ exclaimed} 
he, noticing that Clara stood irresolute, ‘was it not Dorset’s wish 











that Stanley should join me? Go boy, and if good fortune follow us, 


remember it is to thee we owe it, and that we shall not be ungrate- 
ful.’ 


Clara hesitated but fora moment. She knew that Dorset’s men 
were collected purposely for Richmond. She reflected. that his 
overthrow would involve the ruin ofall she loved. In a few hurried 
words she expressed her willingness to perform the desired ser- 
vice, and left the tent. 


A day had passed, and our young adventuress was alone in Lord 
Stanley’s tent with the din of battle raging in her ears, and a quiv- 
ering, fearful uncertainty at her heart that threw a sickness like 
that of death over her. So near was she to the field of bloodshed, 
that with a distinctness that caused her blood to curdle about her 
heart, she could hear the whizzing of arrows as they flew from the 
bows of the archers on their errands of death. Amid the cracking 
of bow-strings and the clashing of spear-heads, she could, as the 
conflict thickened, distinguish the stifled groans and suppressed 
|Shrieks of the wounded and dying. Then came the clashing of 
| swords against stout armor, and the sound of battle-axes ringing on 
| yielding helmets, the yell of the dying steeds, mingled with the 
proud neigh of the unhurt horse, the baying of the trumpet and 
the shout of hot-blooded men. Now and then the cry of Richmond 
and St George would ring above the horrid din, and again be stifled 
by fiercer sounds. There was Clara, a young, delicate gir), within 
hearing of all. At first, as Ihave said, she strove to shut out the 
fearful sounds, and her heart quaked with fear — then, as the heat 
of the battle increased, she became accustomed to the noise, and 
| listened intently for some token of Richmond’s victory. Louder and 
| fiercer grew the fight. With a strange wild feeling thrilling through 
her, she paced the ground with a quick tread. Then came ashout, 
a loud, wild, indistinct cry. There was victory — but on which 
side ? She clasped her hands, and holding her breath bent forward 
to listen. Another— Richmond and St George was shouted from 
ten thousand lungs warm from the battle of blood. Again the shout 
of ‘Long live King Henry the seventh’ came forth in a flood of 
| sounds as if the air were alive with joyful tongues, and thrilled 

through the quivering frame of the young girl. She leaped up, 
clapped her tiny hands like a mad thing, and her silvery shout joined 
| in the glad cry of ‘Long live King Henry the seventh,’ 








The morning had dawned and the sun shone brightly, when Clara 
the day after the victory, was picking her way homeward through 
the battle-field. Spear-heads and broken lances lay thick under 
the hoofs of her horse, and he frequently turned aside to avoid 
trampling on some of the dead bodies that lay in ghastly profusion 
over the plain. The feverish and unnatural excitement of the pre- 
vious day had departed from the young girl’s bosom with the first 
pure breath of morning, and she was again the shrinking, trembling 
female. Sickened with the scene of horror that surrounded her, 
she closed her eyes and permitted her horse to make his way un- 
guided. Suddenly he started back, and Clara felt him tremble un- 
| der her as if he had received a sudden blow; nor was she less ag- 
| tated when the object of his fear met her eye. With his feet en- 
| tangled with those of a dead horse across which he had fallen, his 
chest raised up by its body, and his head hanging almost to the 
ground over its back, lay Richard the tyrant. 








It was a horrid sight — the dead body of the usurper, with his ar- 
;mor hacked and broken about the breast, where a sword-wound 


| |had sent forth his heart’s blood in such quantities, that a coagulated 


| stream stained the white back of the horse, and had gathered on 
| the ground under his head into acrimson pool. There it had thick- 
ened around the mass of long hair that flowed back from his naked 
forehead, and left his whole face without a shadow to conceal the 
distortions of a violent death. Clara shuddered as she gazed on the 
fierce expression of that savage face, with its eyes rolled back and 
stiffened in their sockets, the double teeth clenched and glistening 
in their horrid whiteness, as the agonies of death had left them. — 
Richard’s character might have been read on his dead features. It 
seemed as if his ruthless soul had stayed in its passage to leave its 
own stamp onthe body. Nor was the position of the limbs less 
characteristic of the man. The shrunk arm, as if to hide its defor- 
mity, had been crushed under him, while the right hand lay entan- 
gled in the mane of the dead beast, still clenching his broken sword 
| so tightly, that the blade projected upward from the bloody fingers 
that grasped it, catching the sunbeams that, quiwering along the 
shivered steel, flashed and blazed on the diamond hilt till it seemed 
| like a brand of flaine glowing in the hand of a fallen spirit. The 
| golden studs on his black armor were touched also by the sun-light 
and the corpse of the usurper seemed robed ina vestment of flame. 
| It was a glorious death-scene, too glorious for Richard. The splen- 
| did winding-sheet of a hero was cast over the form of a murderer. 
While Clara sat with her eyes fastened on the dead King, — for 
though her heart quivered and shrank within her, she could atonce 
withdraw her appalled gaze — a party of Lancasterian soldiers drew 
toward the spot, and with a coarse shout raised the dead monarch. 
Clara, as she turned away heard one of the soldiers in a tone of 
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brutal triumph exclaim, ‘this is the throne we give to the last King 
of the House of York.’ 

She turned her head. They had cast the body like a sack across 
asaddle horse. She urged her steed onward, and when she ar- 
rived at the top of the eminence we have before described, they 
were .just disappearing in the distance. She drew along breath 
and repeated, ‘ The last of the House of York.’ 

It was in the evening of the second day after leaving the battle 
field, that Clara arrived at the forest where the first scene of our 
tale was acted; and on the skirts of which stood the humble resi- 
dence of the old couple whom she had been taught to consider as 
her parents. She descended from her tired horse, and approached 
the low window to ascertain that the old couple were alone. The 
sight of a brisk fire, and the cheerful look of the old woman as she 
stooped to turn a cake that was baking on the hearth, brought all 


the dear feelings of home into the young girl’s bosom. Tears of 


love stole into her blue eyes as she noticed the look of contented 
fondness that beamed over the face of the old man, who, bending 
forward on his seat, rested his chin on the top of his oaken staff, 
and allowed his eyes to dwell on so much of his wife’s features as 
her hood of grey cloth did not conceal. Clara forgot her fatigue, — 
dress, every thing. She was near those she loved, and who loved 
her. With a light heart she opened the door of the dwelling and 
stood before the startled inmates, exclaiming, ‘Right glad am I to 
see the promise of a supper, for in sooth this day of fast has well 
nigh famished me.’ 

The old woman turned quickly as the sweet sound of that famil- 
iar voice met her ear. Her arms were extended and withdrawn in 
surprise and disappointment, when a seeming boy stepped forward 
to fillthem. Inatone slightly angry, she said, ‘the hungry never 
ask food at our door in vain, but in truth, young sir, a little more 
courtesy would not ill befit thy years.’ 

Clara with asilvery laugh stepped forward so that the light from 
an iron lamp, suspended against the rough stone chimney, streamed 
upon her, as she raised the plumed cap from her head, and shook 
the abundant curls thus let loose over her shoulders. ‘Nay, my 
good mother,’ she said in a voice still rich with laughter, ‘it was 
not thus you formerly chid my call for bread.’ 

She had not breath to say more, the old woman’s arms clasped 
her so tightly, and warm kisses almost stifled her. ‘ Clara, my dar- 
ling, is it thou,’ she said after a moment, holding the girl out at arms’ 
length, a half laugh struggling with a frown on her face, as she ex- 
amined the masculine dress of the girl, ‘but what is the meaning 
of this male gear,’ she added, ‘masking is unseemly in one so 
young.’ 

‘I will tell you all, mother,’ answered Clara, ‘but first some food, 
Ihave not tasted bread since morning.’ 

Compassion instantly overcame curiosity in old Alice. She placed 
a slice of venison on the hot coals in the fire-place, drew forth a 
round stool with its furniture of wooden trenches, and, in short, a 
good meal was in speedy preparation. Meanwhile Clara drew a 
block of hewn wood to the feet of the old man, and raised her red 
iips to meet the kind kiss he bent down to give her, then throwing 
her hand over his knee, she proceeded to relate to the astonished 
couple all that had passed at the castle since the visit of Richard 
together with the particulars of her journey. 
finished, the venison was cooked and the bread broken, to which | 
our young adventuress betook herself with an appetite that ren- 
dered food delicious, and finished with a draught of strong ale, for 
that was the lady beverage of the age. When again seated at the 


feet of the old man, Alice with some seeming hesitation informed || conseque ntly she supposed that her messenger must have failed to | 


her, that three days before, she had been summoned to the pres- 
ence of the Queen Dowager, who questioned her closely with re- 


tard to her (Clara’s)age and parentage. She was about to proceed | | rested there, she resolved to depart instantly fur London, that she 


in Gescribing what passed, when Claraturned suddenly on her seat 


so as to fave the narrator, and with a flushed face exclaimed, ‘She | 


questioned you of my birth, say you ?— and what was the answer 2?’ 

‘What was the answer, child?’ was the slightly tremulous reply, 

what should it be but that thou wert my own child? But why dost} 
thou thus question me ?? 

Clara made no reply, but turning slowly around, she _ her 
elbow on the old man’s knee, and rested her forehead on her little 
palm. The o!d man laid his hand caressingly on her head, and cast 
i look of pity on the troubled features of his wife. For a minute 
there was a dead silence in the room; then Clara arose very pale, | 





and with the expression about her eyes of one who has made a 


painful resolve, she laid her hand on Alice’s shoulder, and be nding | 
over her a 





hn tones tried to render kind, ‘It was not truth, nevertheless, 


that you told the Queen, Iam not your child.’ 





from her shoulder, and looked into her face with beseeching ear- 
nestiess. Ter lips raved, but she did not speak — emotion choked | 
her. ( *s heart smote her as she saw that quivering lip and| 
precating tenderness. She sunk gently on ner knees, 
and elasping her hands over the old woman’s neck, drew her face 
down and kissed its wrinkled cheek 
sie sol 
frietid.’ 

The old woman’s head fell on Clara’s shoulder, and her frame 
shook with a passionate burst of tears, Thus relieved, she raised 
her head, and parting with trembling fingers the curls from the 
forehead of the kneeling girl, looked mournfully into her eyes and 
said, ‘Who told thee, my child, thatthou hadst other parentage than 
ours 2? 





lo k of de 





‘Forgive.me, oh forgive ine,’ | | 
ved, ‘Tineant not thus to distress you, my kind, my best 





} 


*T will tell you all,’ said Clara, ‘all I know,.all I think; it seems 
like a dreain — every thing but thatone scene. I have no recollee- 
tion of any thing before — and since, it seems as if I had gone into 
a sudden sleep, and opened my eyes 





in this room, with the forest 
trees abcut me, and your dear face always by. But that one scene 


By the time she had || 





0 the princess, the dismay of her mother surpassed it, till on in- | 





s she sat, so as to bring her face close to hers, she said| | 


lrew back witha start that shook the young girl’s hand 


e,||ing about her mouth, and a half roguish, half contemptuous ex- 
‘ 


that is before me as distinct as the objects about me now. It was 
a large room like one at the castle —there was tapestry on the walls 
from which figures of men and women seemed gazing at me, there 
was a high, sqnare bed, with hangings that rustled as I tonched 
them, and on that bed she lay, pale and beautiful as marble — she 
was dead — you told me so, you— but your face was younger then. 
I would have laid my hand on her dark hair parted back so smooth. 
ly, but you prevented me. Ieried and straggled in your arms till | 
the rings on my mother’s cold hand attracted my notice ; how bean. | 
tiful they looked flashing like fire on those white hands. I cried 
louder, and my heart seemed bursting, when one in the room 
stripped them off her stiffened fingers. You took me in your lap, 
laid my head on your bosom and hushed me to silence, and all the | 
time big tears were streaming down your cheeks as they do now; 





dead and told me to kiss my mother — my mother, Lam sure it was 
that — I did kiss her, but shrieked with fright and clung to your bo- 
som, for there wasa fearful chill met my lips. Then you took me 
hence, and I remember no more, It remains in my memory like a 
bud froma bright wreath, still blooming, but never united to its 
| fellows ; yet are not the scenes of yesterday more vividly pictured | 
| in my mind than that of which Ihave spoken. That sweet face in 

its dead, pale loveliness visits me like a kind spirit in my dreams; 
jand that word mother, uttered as it was in low stifled voices, has 
| been to me a sound of perpetual music. Ihave loved to think on 
| that form, to repeat that word alone at twilight among the rustling 
lold oaks. I have never mentioned these thoughts before; they 
seemed to me as beautiful fragments of an earlier and more splen- 
did world — like sweet music buried in my heart, which would be 
hushed if spoken of. Ihave ever loved you and your husband with 
all the affection of a child, bat when you mentioned my parentage, 
—said that the Queen had questioned you, aye befere —when I 
heard her promise so basely to Dorset, the present seemed con- 
nected with the past. I knew that I owed not life, though every 
thing else to you—nay, do not weep thus convulsively, Alice — 
mother, dear mother — but tell me, am I not right in all this ?—am 
I not the child of another ??’ 

‘Thou art, thou art,’ almost shriecked the poor woman, snatching 
the poor girl to her bosom, and holding her there as if she feared 
the confession would separate them forever — ‘Thou art the child | 
of another, but question me no further; the time will come when I} | 
may tell thee all, but not now.’ ik 

After a moment she released the agitated Clara, fell back into her | 
seat, and pressing her withered hands over her eyes, murmured, | 














‘ Alas, alas, that the young falcon would content itself to perch with | 
the kite.’ 
In one of the Royal Palaces in London, the Queen Dowager and | 
her household had been two cays waiting the coming of the King. | 
| 

| 

} 


The day that Clara left the castle, the Queen, secure in the success 
of her dishonorable plans, and foolishly certain of the overthrow 
of Richmond, informed her dismayed daughter of her determina- 
tion to unite her to her uncle. The poor princess, fearful of her 
mother’s violent temper, after the first burst of indignation and sor. | 
|| row, remained in a state of pitiable despair, not daring to auticipate || 
1] the victory of Richmond, and knowing that his overthrow would be 








| her certain ruin. Her excessive joy was in proportion to her for- 1 
| mer sufferings, when tidings of the death of the tyrant and the exal- | 
| tation of Richmond reached the castle. Great as was the happiness } | 


quiry she ascertained that Stanley had fought for Richmond, and | 


reach him, and that her want of faith was unknown to the new 
| King. In order to do away with all suspicion in his mind, if any 





|| ight be in readiness to receive the youngimonarch. A messenger 
|| was sent to command the attendance of Clara, who by the advice 
Hl of Alice, had remained at her dwelling, and now in her own appar- 
| el, was ready to obey the summons of the Queen, and to return to 

the castle, as if she had only been on a visit to her home in the for- 


| 


| The Queen, as we have said, had taken up her residence in one 
| of the Royal Palaces; and in an appartment whose windows opened 
| i| to one of the principal streets, she listened with nervous impatience 
| | to the distant shouts of the multitude that had gone forth to escort 
the young monarch into the city. Dorset lad ridden foith with a 
party of young noblemen, and though numerous attendants were 
| seen in an adjoining anteroom passing to and fro, and crowding the 








windows with happy faces, the apartinent we have mentioned was 
|| occupied only by the Queen, her daughter, and our young favorite 
| Clara. The former, with restless action was pacing the rooi, her 
train of rich velvet sweeping after her and disturbing the fresh 
rushes that covered the floor, her large, white arms folded over her 
| bosom, and the quick working of her fingers bespeaking her in- 
| ward agitation. Now and then she would pause near the door of 
|| the outer room, give some short, quick command, 


r stop near a 
|| Window listening tor a moment to the coming aeaieie and cast- 
||ing inpatient glances into the street below. 

| 


The Princess, as if fearful that her evident happiness would call 
[forth a reprimand from her mother, had retired to a seat in the 

most remote corner of the room, and with her silken lashes drop- 
ping over her eyes and veiling the exultation that revelled in their 
| blue depths, was clasping and unclasping the emerald bracelets 


| that circled her slender wrist, in that re 


stless delight which must 
| display itselfin motion, and which it was impossible for her entire- 
{ly to control. 
| Clara, stationed by the Queen’s command in the recess of a win- 
|| dow, with a basket of red and white roces, ready to be seattered 
|jover the new inonarch, stood eyeing the movements and evident 
|| uneasiness of the Queen with a mischievous smile of pleasure play- 











my hair was wet with them; then you held me over the beautiful 1] 


_—_ in her eyes that would have excited the haughty woman 
|to phrenzy, had she known the cause. 

Gradually the joyful sounds of the multitude neared the place, 
The tramp of a thousand hoofs smote confusedly upon the ear; 
}now and then broken by the braying of numerous trumpets, and 
lthe deafening shouts of the people. At length the cavaleade was 


|nassing the palace. 
|} 
: 


A glad, loud shout rose from the populace 
on the pavement, and was echoed by those on the house-tops as if 
all England were rejoicing with one mighty voice. With uncon- 
| | troll: uble action the Princess sprang up and advanced a few paces. 
|The Queen rushed to the window, exclaiming, ‘ Elizabeth, come 
hither quickly, and shower roses on thy future husband.’ 
‘No, no mother,’ said the sensitive girl shrinking back, ‘it would 
not be maidenly in me thus to court his notice.’ 





‘Weak fool,’ said the Queen with a glance of fury — but she had 
not time to say more, the chariot of the King was passing. Grasp- 
ing a handful of flowers which Clara still held, she dashed open 
the casement and threw them out; then leaning forward to see if 
they had reached their destination, she encountered the reproving 
look of Dorset, who was one of the horsemen that surrounded 
the King, and to her mortification saw the roses she had show. 
ered down fall on the top of Henry’s close chariot, which, in the 
selfish reserve of his disposition, was so constructed as entirely 
to conceal his person. ‘The proud blood of the Queen rushed to 
her face, as she drew back and dashed the remaining flowers from 
‘lara’s hand, and trampled them with her feet, exclaiming fierce- 
ily, ‘Fool, contemptible fool that I was, thus to demean myself to 
that base slip of Lancaster.’ 

Surprised and affrighted, Elizabeth inquired the cause of her 
| mother’ s anger; but pushing her aside, the queen muttered some - 
i thing which ri did not hear, and left the room. 

Several months had passed, and Henry, though oppressed with 





| 


the cares of his new station, found time to pay frequent visits to 
j his betrothed, and to confer such attentions as he thought more 
| the an sufficient to secure, and compensate for the affections of 2 
young creature whom it was his interest to marry, and who already 
le -onsidered him as her husband. To his natural attractions, — and 
lif he chose to exert them he had many —he added that of a pre- 
|se rver to Elizabeth; she looked upon him as one who had saved 
|) her from a fate worse than death, and she soon loved him with 
lall the force of her gentle heart. Yet was she not happy, for 


| notwithstanding Henry’s manner toward her was universally po- 


| 


lite, and sometimes he even evinced a degree of tenderness, she 
| could not help marking an appearance of dislike to the company 
|of her mother, and of coldness to her half-brother Dorset, which 
i she could not account for. Then came the coronation of the King 
| whiel h she should in justice have shared; and finally the poor girl 
! had the mortification of knowing that Henry had only been induced 
to hasten their marriage by the solicitations of Parliament. 
| Still all these humiliating subjects of reflection were not sufficient 
to destroy the happiness of the day when it arrived. It was not the 
proud blood of York that sprang into her cheeks and died away so 
beautifully, but the blush of a heart ashamed of its own quick pul- 
sations. If there was little of the future queen in her child-like 
carey of manner, as she stood in her dressing-room waiting to be 


robed, there was much of the lovely, modest maiden, shrinking 
| from the merry glances of her waiting women, as if fearful that 
| the y should guess at her excessive happiness. The queen entered 
| to preside at the toilette of her daughter. At her command, Clara 
linvested the blushing princess in the bridal robe of rose-colored 
velvet, with its border embroidered with seed pearls, each of which 
her own slender fingers had inserted. The exulting mother direct- 
ed Clara how to clasp the jewelled girdle so that the shining folds 
might flow in free drapery from the slender waist, pointed out the 
upper part of the wrist where the graceful fulness of the arm com- 
mences, as best calculated to display the magnificent bracelet, and 
with her own lands laced the embroidered slipper on the slender 
foot, clasped the necklace of brilliants, and placed on the head of 
the bride a wreath blending the colors of the two houses about to 
be united, in small roses formed of precious stones. Pure, white 
diamonds represented the flower of York, the smaller stones clus- 
tering in the heart of the flower, gradually increasing in size and 
taking the appearance of petals. The red ones were formed of 
rubies set in the same manner, and the whole was relieved by 
leaves of large emeralds. Nothing could have been more superbly 
beautiful than this appropriate chaplet of gems, with the light from 
a neighboring window streaming over them and drawing forth their 
prismatic fires, till all the hues of the rainbow quivered about her 
head and shed a mellow beauty over her features. No dress could 
have been more judicious than that of the princess. Henry, when 
she appeared before him, could not be otherwise than proud of her 
beauty, and flattered by the delicate compliment she had paid hii, 
in allowing no color but his own to mingle with her bridal white. — 
For a moment his heart forgot its exclusive selfishness, and as they 
stood before the holy altar with the collected splendor of a great 
nation around them, he remembered not that he was a king, or any 
thing, but aman, beloved by the beautiful being who knelt at his 
side, whispering forth her almost inaudible vows of coustancy and 
love. When he turned from the altar with the ijittle hand of his 
bride quivering ‘like a live bird’ in his, there was not one present 
who would not have sworn that Henry the Seventh loved and would 
ever love the confiding young creature by his side —none would 
have supposed that jealousy of her family could extend to her. — 
But so it was; for even while standing by the altar, distrust was 
working within him. He had noticed that in the splendid tiara that 
gleamed on the brow of his bride, there were more of white than 
red roses, Without reflecting that in this she obeyed the dictates 
of a pure taste, his brow became elouded, and the animation that 
had lighted his handsome features died away, Just then the ring- 








ing of bells announced to the people without that the ceremony was 
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| ; | 
over, and in the shout that followed, Henry fancied that the name | The king left the side of his wife, and addressed the dowager — 
| 


of his young queen was repeated ofiener and louder than his own. 


| 
was privately married to the Lady Elizabeth Grey. 1 know not 


‘Madam, we are informed that your consent to the union of these 














Elizabeth felt her hand lie loosely in her husband’s — she looked } young persons is withheld on account of the low birth of the maiden 
up, and her happiness was chilled — his face was turned from her. ||—is this your only objection?’ | 
As if to display his utter detestation of the family with which he A haughty bow was the reply. 


had found it his interest to unite himself, Henry, directly after his || “We are glad to hear it, as it is one that can be easily dispensed | | tranquillity. 


how he received the news of Lady Efeanor’s death, but his child 


jhe supposed dead also.’ 


During Alice’s narrative, the king had been traversing the apart- 
ment with a troubled brow, but his mother-in law had regained her 


Materials for a new web of intrigue had been pre- 
marriage, imprisoned such of its partizans as hadin any way ex- || with.? sented, and she was busily weaving them in her mind. Clara was 
posed themselves to his displeasure. By so doing, he most unjustly ‘Not by letters-patent, my lord — it is noble birth, not conferred ||in truth the heir to the throne. Wedded to Dorset, his claims 


gratified his revenge, and his master passion, avarice; for the es- nobility 1 require,’ said the dowager hastily. 
tates of the attainted Lords helped to swell the revenues of the || ‘And nobly born we are informed she is, though as yet we have 


. 








crown. Even his young queen’s half brother, Dorset, did not es- || not learned her family,’ said the king, stepping to the door and giv- | 


cape the commen fate of the Yorkists. Suddenly he was arrested ||ing some whispered command to an attendant, who went out and in 
ona charge of treason, and confined in the tower, Clara was with || few moments returned with old Alice. 

her young mistress when this startling intelligence reached her. — | ‘If that is your witness,’ said the dowager, ‘I have already ques- 
Astounding as were the facts, Clara’s was not a disposition to yield | tioned her, more than once, or Dorset had never received even 
supinely to difficulties. On the contrary, troubles that would have || conditional promise of mine.’ 


crushed a common mind, only served to rouse the energies that, | ‘Our questioning may be more successful,’ said the king, with a 


till within a few months, had slumbered untried in her bosom. — | calm smile, and turniog to Alice, he demanded if Clara was her 
Leaving the fainting Elizabeth to the care of her attendants, she |jehila. 

with a fearless determination that astonished even herself, sought ‘She is not,’ — was the firm reply. 

an interview with the king. She was known as Elizabeth’s attend- || ‘Not thine!’ almost shouted the enraged dowager, while Dorset 


ant, and consequently found no difficulty in gaining admission to the | and Elizabeth uttered an exclamation of delight — ‘ Not thine, trait- 
closet where he spent most of his time that was unoccupied by the | oress! whose is she then?’ 
active duties of his station. Without allowing the attendant in the Alice fixed her eyes steadily on the enraged features of the ques- 
anteroom time to announce her, she opened the door with her own tioner, as she answered, ‘Her mother was known as the Lady El- 
hands and admitted herself to the presence of Henry, who looked || eanor Talbot.’ 
up with surprise from the paper he was reading ; but supposing The ashy paleness of the dowager’s features was appalling. She 
she came with some message from his wife, he motioned her to re- ||glanced a startled, quick look on the surrounding group, and her 
main, and again occupied himself with the petition. His cold com- voice did not rise above a whisper, as she said, ‘Her father, who 
posure, and the silence of the room, checked the enthusiasm of the age he i ; 
poor girl, who shrunk from before him till his high chair almost Your husband,’ was the still calm reply. 
concealed her, and awaited his further notice. It was several min- If possible, the dowager queen's features grew more deadly pale, 
utes before the king finished reading; then he folded the paper, and she sallied back as if stricken witha fierce blow. Henry’s face 
and placing it on a pile with others that lay on a table at his elbow, || Was like that of a corpse, and the whole group stood white and mo- 
turned in his chair and demanded of the trembling and half weep. || tionless, in the dim light emitted through the stained windows, ap- 
ing girl, what business had brought her to his closet. Poor Clara, | peo! ee like a collection of statues grouped together in the 
who ten minutes before could have overwhelmed the king with el- ||Centre of the apartment, than living beings. The dowager was the 
oquence, was now unable to utter a syllable. She knelt before || first to recover herself — grasping the astonished Clara by the arm, 
him, and with trembling fingers held up the ring he had given her ||She dragged her to a window, and tossing back the hair from her 
on the battle-field. Henry took the ring, and examined it attentively | forehead, pored intently over her features. ‘It may be so,’ she 
—then, fixing his eyes on the flushed countenance of the kneeling | | Said in a hoarse whisper, ‘it may be, but then is she illegitimate ?? | 
girl, he said in a stern voice, ‘This ring was given to a boy, a young | and with a smile of insolent triumph, she tapped the burning cheek | 
| | 





page, who had done us a service — how came it in thy possession ? || She had been scrutinizing. Exasperated at this insult to her foster 
|| child, Alice rushed forward and tore her from the dowager’s grasp; 
|}and the honest indignation laboring in her features, was ennobling 
on the king’s knee, ‘it was 1—I myself, to whom you gave it. I|jas she retorted, ‘Had her mother lived but one hour longer, thy 
was the seeming page, who took that bold journey to save my mis- | own children had indeed been so. Eleanor Talbot was the wife of 
tress from ruin.’ || Edward the fourth!’ 

‘Hla! that face is the same, it is a wonder that we did not guess | The mighty anger of the dowager choked her utterance. ‘The 
this—but did she, our Queen, know?—was it at her suggestion || proof! the proof!’ she hissed forth. 
that thou didst peril thyself in our cause?’ —then checking him- | ‘Is here ’— said Alice, taking a packet from her bosom, and bend- 


— has the varlet dared to pass off our gift as a love token?’ 
‘Not so,’ said the terrified girl, unconsciously clasping her hands 














self, he muttered, ‘we are beside ourselves to suppose so much ing her knee, she placed it in the hands of the king. ‘They pace 
spirit in the weak thing.’ || wedded by the Bishop of Bath, who is since dead. I was the only | 

Even Henry, the most reserved and phlegmatic of human beings, || witness.’ | 
was excited to admiration, by the burst of eloquence his unfeeling || Henry, scarcely less agitated than his mother-in-law, took the | 
expression of contempt had called forth from the young suppliant. papers, and read thein through. ‘The evidence of the marriage is | 
In the rich language of a grateful heart, she dwelt on the excellen || conclusive,’ he said, ‘but the child — how are we to be certain that | 
cc: of her mistress, on her beauty, the purity and gentle qualities i is Lady Eleanor’s child?’ | 
of her heart, on her enduring fortitude, and meek, affectionate na- | ‘I was present at her birth,’ said Alice, ‘and there are other | 
ture,—in short, her rapid speech gave Henry a better insight into || proofs, if necessary.’ } 
the character of his wife, than would have been yielded by years of || ‘When and where did Lady Eleanor die?’ inquired the king. | 
intercourse between two persons, the one so reserved andthe other || ‘Even on the day that king Edward married that woman, while | 
so timid, surrounded as they were by the formalities of a court. — || he was swearing constancy to one wife, the heart that he had broken | 


Henry's interest was excited, his cold heart and dormant admira- stupped its pulsations. Here she died, in this very palace, in this | 
tion awakened. There was gallantry in his manner when he raised | room, Forsaken by her husband, she had pined and sickened in | 
Clara from her kneeling posture, and he even retained hex hand in |her solitude. Day by day I saw her strength pass from her, still | 
his, longer than was absolutely necessary for the purpose. Closely, || she lived on in her broken-heartedness for her child’s sake. My 
yet politely he questioned her, till he learned all that she had to || child the world thought it. For it she struggled with anguish and 
communicate. She told him of the attachment that existed between || bore up against neglect. Alone all the day long would she sit with | 
herself and Dorset, whose liberation she intreated,—the deceit }|the hot tears pouring over the sweet babe, the babe she dared not | 
and cunning of the queen dowager in the half promise she had || call her own, yet she lived. At length a rumor reached her that | 
made, and of whit Alice had said with regard to her birth, — all of |; her husband was about to wed another. I thought it would have | 
which Henry listened to with deep interest, and then dismissed | killed her, but it did not. She gathered up her strength, and went | 
her, after the uncommon courtesy (in him) of leading her to the || to the Bishop of Bath. On her knees she besought him to give her | 
door. As soon as she had passed the anteroom, Henry called an || Written proofs of her marriage with Edward. 
attendant, and ordered him to depart immediately for the domain of ||in your highness’ possession. Straightway she, a few attendants, 
the dowager Queen, and to conduct old Alice to London. Another || inyself and the little Clara came up to London, to this palace where 
was despatched with an order for the release of the Marquis of jshe had first seen the king. It was her intention to seek an inter- 
Dorset. |view with him, though for what object she did not inform me. — 

The second day after Clara’s interview with the king, he and the | This palace was then only occasionally occupied by Edward, and ir | 
dowager met in the apartment of the $oung Queen, whose sweet | this room we waited the return of the messenger Lady Eleanor had 
features glowed with delight, for her husband had met her with a||sentto him. A slight noise drew her to the window. I followed, 
greater appearance of tenderness than she had ever before noticed. ||!eading the little Clara, In the street below, an open chariot had} 
limidly she ventured to follow him to the seat he had taken, and to || been checked in its progress. In it was Edward and a lady of 
express her gratitude for his clemeney to her half brother. Henry | splendid beauty — but how unlike the dove-like loveliness of my | 
was not capable of appreciating the happiness he conferred, when || Poor mistress. Edward was addressing the lady; and the same | 
lie drew her gently forward, and pressed his lips to the little hand | bright smile was on his lip that had wrought such wretchedness to | 
she had unconsciously extended. The Dowager, who was not par- || the Lady Eleanor. He raised the fair hand of his companion to his 
ticularly partial to the society of her son-in-law, was about to with- || lips, and we could even hear his gay laugh. I looked on the Lady 
draw, when for the first time since his entrance, he addressed her. || Eleanor — her face was turned from me, but the blue veins on her 
‘Stay, madam,’ he said, ‘we shall have some business anon, that |; ne¢kK were working and swelling fearfully. In an instant she stag- 
will require your presence.’ Reluctantly, and with a frowning |; gered back, and I caught her in my arms. Her face was like mar- 
brow, the haughty woman returned to her seat. Soon after, Dorset 
and Clara entered the apartment, by opposite doors. 

The dowager instantly guessed something of the nature of the 
business referred to. She cast an angry glance at her son, who | 
having had no opportunity of conversing with Clara since his liber- | soon after, and made me swear to rear the child as my own; and 
ation, was consequently ignorant of all that had passed, and natur- unless it was absolutely necessary to her happiness, never to in- 
ally supposed himself summoned to answer to the ebarges on || form her of her parentage. I swore solemnly that she should never 
which be had been imprisoned. claim her birthright. That night, it has been since known, Edward 


He gave her those | 





| 
| 
| 





ble, and crops of blood were cozing from her pale lips. As I bore 
her from the window, Iagain heard the gay laughter of the king 
and his companion. Lady Eleanor too heard it, opened her meek 
eyes, and closed them again with a shudder. She revived a little, 








|would supersede Henry’s. ‘I am content,’ she said, suddenly 
| breaking silence, ‘I am content that they should be united.’ 
Henry read her thoughts, and with a smile of scorn turned to se- 
|cure the proofs of Lady Eleanor’s marriage, but Alice had repos- 
|sessed herself of them. The dowager noticed it, and reaching 
|forth her hand, demanded them. Before Henry could speak, to 
prevent her gaining possession of what would have been his ruin, 
| Alice had torn the documents into a thousand pieces, and cast the 
|fragments out of the casement. Henry’s eyes sparkled with de- 
jlight, but the baffled dowager was mad with rage. 
Alice, unmindful of either, approached Clara, and commanded 
| her to kneel, and swear on the cross which had been her mother’s, 
|never to attempt to claim her birth-right. Clara pressed the curi- 
| ously wrought golden cross to her lips, and took the oath. Dorset, 
jas her future husband, knelt by her side, and joined voluntarily in 
| it. 
| ‘In return for this uid Henry, ‘Clara may claim of 
j me the title of countess and the estates which were ber mother’s.’ 
| ‘And think you,’ said the dowager, ‘that I will permit this? The 
| betrothed of my son is a king’s daughter, and such will I proclaim 
| her.’ 

‘And who will believe it?’ said Henry, ‘the proofs are de- 
stroyed.’ 





sacrifice,’ 











‘ Then,’ answered she furiously, ‘I withdraw my consent to the 
} union.’ 
‘Ha, say you so,’ cried Henry, and bending to her ear, he 
| whispered a few words. She turned deadly pale, when he drew 
| forth a package of papers, and held them before her. Clara knew 
|them to be the despatches that she had given him at the camp. 
‘Have we your consent to the immediate union of these persons? 
said Henry, sternly tapping the papers with his finger. 
To the surprise of every one present, except Clara, the queen- 
dowager bowed her assent.* 


*It was asserted that before espousing the Lady Elizabeth Grey, E 

| ward paid court to Lady Eleanor Talbot, daughter of the Earl of Shrews- 
| bury. and being repulsed by the virme of that lady, he was obliged, e’er 
| he could obtain her, to consent toa private marriage, without any wit- 
nesses, by Stillington, Bishop of Bath, who afterward divulged the se- 
\cret.— Sir Thomas More, p. 496. gs 











Original. 





The flowret which the morning sun 
Smiles with its earliest rays upon, 
May wither e’er its dying light 
Hath yielded to the shades of night— 
Hope, wiin its bright illusive beams, 
Its shadowy forms —its golden dreams, 
May perish, like the meteor spark 
That lures the wildered seaman’s bark — 
‘The light that dwells in beauty’s eye, 
And beauty’s self, may fade and die ; 
And Friendship, which the trusting heart 
Might vainly deem no chance could sever, 
Misfortune’s touch may rend apart, 
And break its sands in twain forever. — 
Love may expire, and leave no token 
Of vows forgot, and pledges broken, 
Or where its arrows touched the heart, 
The rankling wound may pain impart, 
And waning Age, may feel the blight 
Of love as deep, as pure, as bright 
As ever Fairy legends told 
Of ladye fair or knight of old. 





Yet though decay may dimly cast 

Its fading shadows from the past, 

While over changes felt by all 

Oblivion casts its gloomy pall ; 

The humble lines which here I trace, 
Years may not change, nor age efface: 
These may be read, though valued not, 
When he who writes them is forgot, 

Ani here the eye may idly stray 

O’er thoughts that long have passed away. 
And fain would I these lines should be 

In friendship’s name a pledge to thee, 

Be ever thine the light that lies 

In sunny smiles and laughing eyes ; 

May every gift to virtue dear 

Mark as it flies each rolling year, 

And never may a shade of sorrow 

Dim the bright prospect of the morrow ; 
This, ladye — this will ever be 

My ardent wish and prayer for thee. - 


Ricues. — It is a strange delusion for men to suppose 
that happiness consists in riches. Contentment is not to 
be found in splendor and magnificence ; or why isit that 
|princes have sometimes exchanged the grandeur of a 
palaee for the more simple enjoyments of private life ? 
Why does the man who has grown in wealth look back 
to the days of his poverty and ask himself why he cannot 
now Tejoice as heartily over the much as he then did 
over the little. 
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THE PILGRIMS. 


A STORY. 





Original. 





Were pride in any case justifiable, we would applaud 
that honest pride, which induces the sons of New Eng- 
land to boast their descent from the Pilgrim Fathers. — 
The excellences that composed their characters were 
deep piety, inflexible integrity, and the pure and holy 
principle of love to God, and love toman. A just know- 
ledge of their character cannot fail to secure the vener- 
ation, respect, and gratitude of their posterity. But 
while we boast our relation to those worthies, who plant- 
ed the germ of civil and religious liberty, on the then 
wilderness shores of New England — it is to be feared 
that many — especially the young — are lamentably ig- 
norant of their moral characters, and those high and 
sublime motives, which induced them to sacrifice their 
earthly hopes, to purchase, with toil and suffering, our 
present privileges. In the acquisition of knowledge, the 
youth of our couniry, at the present day, overlook the 
history of their own country, or imagine that as a matter 
of course, they understand it. If studied at all, it is 
among ithe brief and abridged histories of our schools, 
where little is related beside dates of particular events, 
such as the Discovery of America, the Landing of the 
Pilgrims, the commencement and close of the Revolu- 
tionary War, &c. Every young American, whether 
male or female, should minutely study the history of 
our own country, and the peculiar characteristics of 
the early settlers of New England; without this know- 
ledge, they cannot appreciate their civil or religious 
privileges, nor can they transmit them unimpaired to 
future generations. That hope of gain, and desire for 
popularity and wealth, which induce so many of the sons 
of New England to emigrate to the ‘ far west,’ leaving the 
facilities for educating their children, the privileges of the 
sanctuary and sabbath, behind, are altogether dissimilar 
from those motives which led their pilgrim fathers from 
the North of England, to seek a temporary asylum in 
Holland, and eventually in the wilds of America. No 
love of gain or hope of emolument, influenced them in 
their removal — it was to secure their privileges, and 
not forsake them, that they left their country forever. — 
As they looked down the vista of coming years, they 
calculated the consequences of leaving their posterity to 
amalgamate with a people of another language; not 
only would they lose their national character, but prob- 
ably their morality and virtue; the want of religious 
principle, parental authority, and family government, in 
their Dutch neighbors — the consequent licentious hab- 
its of their youth, the desecration of the sabbath, and 
disregard to moral accountability, — gave them the most 
fearful apprehensions of the future fate of their de- 
scendants, were they left in Holland. A strong desire 
of transmitting to their posterity their high and holy 
principles, was another motive for propelling them to 
the New World — where they might plant the tree of 
civil and religious liberty, and thus become ‘ stepping- 
stones’ to the church of Christ, as they jointly but peace- 
ably expressed it; this they have done, till its ‘ boughs 
reach unto the sea, and its branches to the river.’ The 
fathers of the revolution, when they pledged their lives, 











their fortunes, and their sacred honor, to defend these 
rights and liberties, watered and cherished this tree with | 
tears and blood. Itisa striking fact, that on one of 
the first days of July in 1620, the pilgrim fathers em-| 
barked in that grand enterprize which resulted in laying | 
the corner-stone of this republic on Plymouth Rock, | 
and it was on the fourth of July, 1776, that our patriot | 
fathers declared these colonies free and independent | 
states—thus rearing the superstructure of that republic | 
— ‘bringing forth the top-stone with shoutings.’ The} 
sons and daughters of these pilgrims, ‘and the descend-| 
ants of these heroes, would do well to remember, amid! 
the festivities of the fourth of July, the groans, and. 
tears, and blood, with which the blessings of this great | 
national commemorative day were purchased ; such re- 
collections would sober down the flightiness of youth, 
and turn the sounds of festive mirth to songs of grati- 
tude and praise. Parents have failed to impress on the 


present happiness is the price of suffering, toil, and pri- 
vation, and that the pilgrims acknowledged God in all 
their ways —that their last act, before their embarka- 
tion for America, was a day of humiliation and prayer 
to God, for his blessing and protection — and the first on 
the shores of New England, was to kneel in devout 
thanksgiving and praise for that protection. A few gen- 
erations more, and the memory of these facts will be 
lost; and while our children may glory in the privi- 
leges of the land of promise, like the Jews in their pros- 
perity, they will have forgotten that their fathers were 
bondmen, and that they were brought out by the right 
hand of Him, they are ashamed to acknowledge, in this 
age of refinement. 


I shall never forget with what delight I used to sit 
down, when a child, and by the light of the evening fire 
look intently into the amiable, intelligent face of my 
maternal grandmother, while she told the story of the 
pilgrim fathers, or rehearsed the tales of the revolution, 
or sung the ballads of ‘ olden time,’ — in which were 
sweetly blended the harmony of sounds and the charms 
of poetry — inspiring my young bosom with emotions | 
can neither forget or describe. One favorite story with 
which she amused the young, I will endeavor to recall, 
though I can never hope to transmit to paper the pathos 
of her manner or the eloquence of her style. 


When the ships Speedwell and Mayflower bore away 
from oppressive Europe their precious burdens, there 
were two persons, the son and daughter of two of the 
principal families of the pilgrims, who were happily lo- 
cated together in the May Flower. A strong, tender, 
and well regulated attachment had long subsisted be- 
tween them, and that attachment had received the sanc- 
tion of parental approval. ‘ True love strikes root in 
reason ; passions fail.’ The lovers had now opportunity 
for daily intercourse ; together they walked the deck — 


stood or sat, to watch with admiration the grandeur of 
the ‘ ocean into tempest wrought,’ or listened to the mu- 
sic of rippling waters, as they gurgled about the ship, 
when that tempest was made a calm; and at evening, 
as the moon wandered down the west, or climbed the 
eastern sky, they delighted to watch her silvery course, 
and sing, ‘Charming is the moon-lit sea.’ Love is ro- 
mantic, and scenes like these are calculated to heighten 
esteem, and cement affection. But earthly bliss is tran- 
sient as the ‘early cloud and morning dew.’ Capt. 
Reynolds, the master of the Speedwell, complained that 
his ship was leaky, and unfit for sea. The disappointed 
pilgrims would not be separated, so both ships put into 
Dartmouth, where the ship was repaired, and set out on 
their voyage a second time. Again the lovers met, pa- 
trolled the deck, took sweet counsel together, and laid 
schemes of future domestic happiness, when 
Far amid some forest wild, 
They built their habitation low. 

But very soon their bright visions of the future were 
broken, by the wieked and bribed Captain Reynolds, he 
again declaring the Speedwell leaky, and unsafe to pur- 
sue the voyage. Again both ships returned to Plymouth. 
Here, a new and unexpected trial awaited the lovers. — 
The pilgrims concluded to dismiss the Speedwell, and 
her captain, and as many as could go in the May Flower, 
to proceed, and the remainder to remain till another op- 
portunity. The time of separation came; Rebeckah and 
her family were among those who went; Joseph and his 
family were to remain behind. Submission was the law 
of those stern and trying times. The lovers parted with 
many a pang and promise. The ship again moved out 
of the harbor with a fair wind. Joseph watched the 
lessening ship, as her white sails were spread over the 
deep blue sea — Rebeckah, the receding shore, with mu- 
tual agony. The ship soon dwindled to a mere speck on 
the billows, and the native land of the pilgrims, a dim 
blue ridge in the distant horizon, now disappeared 
forever. Joseph tried to console himself with the hope 
of making one of the first reinforcement to America, 
and Rebeckah recalled to mind, again and again, the 
last words of Joseph, ‘ Rebeckah, I will follow you, or 








die’ — but the briny billows, growling in the distance, 


‘seemed to repeat as in mockery of her sorrow, ‘ die, die, 
minds of our youth, the ‘sober certainty’ that theiri. 


die’ — and despair, like a ponderous weight, fell heavy 


talked of other days, and future scenes; together they | 





on her heart. She sunk on the same spot so recently oc- 
cupied by herself and Joseph, where they had united in 
admiring the sublimity of the ocean, and as she looked 
over the watery waste, she wondered at the change of 
its aspect, and its effeets on her mind. Buta cloud had 
come over her spirit, dark and troubled as the turgid 
waves that bore her onward. She knew that these feel- 
ings were wrong and unchristian, and she lifted her eyes 
and heart to her Heavenly Father, and from the fullness 
of her heart breathed this fervent prayer: 

Thou canst calm the raging ocean, 

And the waves obey thy will — 

Hush my bosom’s wild commotion, 

Bid the tempest ‘Peace, be still.’ 


and resignation spread its olive branch over her breast. 
And all without, and all within, was peace. She knew 
that happiness was found only in the path of duty, and 
from that hour she went cheerfully about the duties of 
her station. And when the long, perilous voyage was 
over, and the pilgrim band for the first time knelt on the 
rocky shore, to return their offering of thanksgiving and 
praise, none was more fervent than Rebeckah; she 
‘thanked God, and took courage.’ On the 25th of De- 
cember, 1620, the first rude tenement was commenced, 
as a habitation for those, of ‘whom the world was not 
worthy.’ But disease soon made inroads on the little 
company, and before the close of February, half of their 
number had rested from their earthly labors, among 
whom were the honored parents of Rebeckah. She was 
their only child, and was now left a lonely orphan in a 
strange land. But the excellences of her character 
were developed during these scenes of sorrow, and her 
mind expanded and lightened in the farnace of trial. 
She had attended her parents untiringly, till they had 
ceased to need her attentions; and now her benevolence 
found ample scope for exertion among the sick and the 
dying. At last the spring opened, and stern winter 
slowly disappeared. The ice-bound harbor was cleared 
of its belt of frost, the trees put on their freshness, the 
birds carolled their wild native notes in the dense forest 
-- while moss, wild flowers, and ground pine, covered 
the rude summits of Plymouth Rock. Rebeckah wasa 
lover of nature, in its wildest, rudest state, and found a 
solace in these mild scenes of spring. She felt it would 
be wrong to be unhappy in such a beautiful world, so 
fitted up, and admirably adapted to the various wants of 
man. She had not forgotten the past; the scenes of 
other days were revived with subdued and submissive 
feelings; and her anticipations were of that calm and 
holy character which says, ‘if the Lord will,’ I shall be 
reunited to my only earthly friend, shovld the reinforce- 
ment arrive. 


And often on some rocky height, 

That overlooked the bay, 

She watched if haply now in sight 

The precious barque might be; 

But sick with hope deferred, she turned 

From the long look away — 

No ship her anxious eye discerned 

On the dark lonely sea. 
Summer came and went —- two months of autumn passed 
away --dark November, with its clouds, and storms, 
and tempests, had commenced its gloomy career. As 
the weather grew severe, Rebeckah went less often to 
her post of observation. But stealing away one sunset 
hour, on the ninth of November, 1621, she ascended the 
tock, and stretched her eye away over the troubled wa- 
ters. The sun was shedding his last pale ray on the bil- 
lows beneath. A speck was rising on the crested wave. 
‘What ts that?’ said Rebeckah, rising, and moving to 
the extreme crag of the rock; ‘what is that?’ she re- 
plied, extremely agitated; an illusion of my fancy. ‘It 
moves!’ she exclaimed, closing her strained eyes, to 
gather strength for another look. ‘It enlarges -- O, is 
it possible ?--a sail! a sail!’ she cried, then knelt in 
devout thanksgiving. She looked again. ‘ It isa ship,’ 
said she, almost breathless —‘I can distinguish the 
masts and sails. She nears the harbor—-Joseph, Joseph, 
are you there?’; then tearing her white kerchief from 
her bosom, she tied it to a sapling she had torn from the 
rock, and raised it high in air. The signal was returned 
from the shrouds, the deck was crowded with passen- 





sengers. ‘Joseph, my own Joseph! I see his form, his 
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dress; itis—itis——’ The ship came to anchor in 
the harbor; Rebeckah leaped from the rock; the wait- 
ing company of pilgrims stood speechless on the shore. 
A boat put off from the ship; Rebeckah was at the wa- 
ter’s edge in a moment; a moment more——’ ButI 
forbear -- the scene was too tender, too sacred for de- 
scription, said my grandmother, as she finished the story. 
Joseph and Rebeckah were the ancestors of one of the 
noblest families in New England. B. 








THE WIFE. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OP GOETHE. 





Original. 





Dear wife, oh see the blessing, 

This soft spring rain has wrought, 
Each flower the gift confessing 

New life, fresh bloom has caught, 
The misty storm is swelling 

Along the distant blue, 
But here, love still is dwelling, 

Here bliss is ever new. 


Thou seest those white doves winging, 
Their path to that still grove, 
Where mournful trees are flinging 
Their shade o’er violets’ love. 
Together thither stealing 
We sought spring’s flowery cup, 
And then our first .ove feeling 
So mightily flamed up. 


When from the church returning 
The dear ‘yes’ whispered low, 

And cheeks with deep bliss burning, 
The good priest saw us go; 

New moons rejoiced in chorus, 
Up rose another sun, 

And we, the world before us, 
A new life had begun. 


Thus moving on, contented 
A happy two were we, 
But Providence dissented 
And chose to make us Three. 
And four, five, six, at table 
Partook the daily bread ; 
And soon these shoots were able 
To look down on our head. 


And then from northwinds shielded 
With willows girt about, 

That mansion, newly builded, 
How kindly it looks out! 

Who built this handsome dwelling 
Upon the hill above? 

The passer-by is telling — 
Our Frederic with his love. 


When through the rocky hollow 
The river, close hemmed in, 

Which dark abysses swallow, 
Is forced with clanging din. 

They tell of bright-eyed lasses, 
The pretty factory girls, 

But one the whole surpasses 
Our child with her dark curls. 


But where thick grasses only, 
Cling round the church-yard graves, 
And that old Pine so lonely, 
Its sighing branches waves. 
Our dead one there is sleeping, 
Laid prematurely low, 
To lead our eyes when weeping 
To Heaven from things below. 


Arms glitter, cannon rattle, 
Above the distant hill, 
‘The army comes from battle 
Which saved our homes from ill. 
Who moves in front so proudly, 
With medals covered o’er, 
- Your Son’ — they all cry loudly, 
Thus comes our Charles once more. 


Of all these guests the dearest, 
He greets his happy bride; 

The great Feast-day, the nearest, 
Will see their fates allied. 

And to the wedding dances 
The neighbors crowding round, 

Our youngest child advances 
With summer garlands wound, 


While flutes and horns are sounding 
Comes back our bridal day, 

Which saw glad friends surrounding 
A couple young and gay. 

Still, — still to love we listen, 
While years are rolling on, 

And now we go to christen 
The infant of our son. 











A DREAM. 


Original. 





Nature seemed here to have lavished her golden gifts 
in rich profusion, and one could not imagine a spot more | 
consonant with his ideas of a scene in Eden. Sitting at 
the foot of a majestic elm, whose towering branches 
seemed blended in the view with the light blue sky, a 
most enchanting scene lay spread out beforeme. The 
ground descended on three sides in one smooth unbroken 
plain to the noble placid brook which swept gracefully 
round after tossing down its precipitous descent from the 
rugged hills on the right, and then meandered through 
the meadow in its serpentine course to the ocean. Art 
could not form a more beautiful stage than was this de- 
licious lawn, skirted with the lofty elm and button-wood, 
from which the creeping ivy hung like the curtain. It 
was altogether such a lovely scene as my feeble pen re- 
fuses to describe, but which yet remains painted on my 
memory in the most glowing colors of imagination. 

It was June. The sun had just passed the meridian 
of a melting day, and was still showering down its burn- 
ing rays upon the heated earth. Every thing seemed 
overpowered by the oppressive heat; the cattle had quit 
their browsing, and lay calmly ruminating under the 
shade, ‘chewing the cud of sweet contentment’—the 
birds had ceased their twittering melodies—even the 
chirping, merry cricket was as quiet and still as the air 
which had utterly refused to wave the drooping leaves. 
Isat at the foot of my favorite elm, and enjoyed the 
lovely scene which lay spread out in all the sweet en- 
chantment of nature. ‘The foaming cascade which 
thundered so near, diffused through the heated atmos- 
phere a refreshing coolness, while all the loveliness of 
that beautiful month, so oft sung by the poets of all ages, 
aided in the happy effect the scene produced on my mind 
— never to be effaced. 


At length, overcome with sleep, I sank down and en- 
joyed a period of refreshing repose, under the influence 
of that care-dispelling goddess. While thus reclined on 
the green turf, a vision arose before me. Methought a 
female of the most resplendent beauty, that bespoke her 
divine origin, stood by my side. She was habited in a 
becoming dress of virgin white, while the snowy white- 
ness of her soft skin vied with it in purity. Her silken 
hair was carelessly looped up by bands of glittering di- 
amonds, scarce exceeding in lustre the beaming eyes 
which shot forth from beneath the canopy of her smooth 
and polished brow. A feeling of supernatural awe 
came over me. She seemed too pure for exposure to 
mortal eyes. I was silent and motionless, for I feared 
by the least movement to dispel the charm that appeared 
to bind her there. She bent her full sparkling eye upon 
me, and it chained me to the spot like the power of the 
serpent. She spoke, and her tones fell upon my ear like 
celestial music. ‘Mortal!’ said she, ‘ known to me are 
thine inmost thoughts. Thou hast been pondering upon 
the human character, that ever fruitful subject, which 
has engaged the attention of sages and philosophers from 
the creation. It is truly a contemplative subject — to 
consider the primitive character of the mortal race, and 
its degradation. Alas! with few exceptions, what is 
man? A biped, with form erect, and a frame whose in- 
genuity betokens the noble design of the noble author. 
Man was formed for happiness, pure and unalloyed. It 
was through his own contumacy that he fell, and now, 
behold how degraded! The body still remains in its 
faultless proportions, but where, oh where, is that nobler 
part, once the true image of Divinity? Is it gone? It 
still remains, but oh! how changed! Degraded, over- 
charged with foulness, and black with crime, it still 
clings to the frail tenement as the ivy clings to yonder 
tree, amid storms as well as sunshine. But why pursue 
this revolting picture, each step, each figure, only makes 
more so? Every day brings it in all its horrid colors 
before the eye, until the heart is pained with the view. 
I said there were exceptions. Here and there a solitary 
one stands aloof from the general degradation —a bright- 
ening example, which many applaud, but few follow. — 
Such examples are rare; ambition, avarice, and pleas- 
ure, have each their interminable train of reckless vo- 


| which pass before you on this fair lawn, and tell me if 


you do not recognize one whose course has redeemed 
mankind from the curse of utter degradation, whose 
virtues all acknowledge, and whose name will live on 
earth, so long as there yet remains one spark of virtue.’ 


She paused, and pointed to the plain. There appeared 
a young child, engaged in his youthful gambols. He 
was truly a beautiful boy. His ruddy face and brilliant 
eye betokened health, and his reckless laugh and un- 
checked mirth indicated a free and untamed spirit. In- 
nocence sat enthroned on his lofty brow, and his whole 
appearance showed forth a heart void of guile, and un- 
contaminated by vicious intercourse. My attention was 
now suddenly attracted by an object inthe air. A noble 
eagle, that emblem of majesty, came sailing slowly over, 
bearing in his talon a laurel wreath. The bird of Jove 
came solemnly on, and taking a wide circuit in the air, 
descended, and placing the wreath upon the head of the 
sporting child below, immediately vanished. 

The scene changed, and the next appeared as a paint- 
ing. A farmer was seen, with one hand on the plough, 
while with the other he pushed aside a crown, which 
would else have fallen on his head. Beside him lay a 
scroll, on which I distinguished the ever magic word, 
Liberty. In the back ground was seen an army embark- 
ing on board their ships, while over them waved the 
star-spangled banner. 

Again the scene changed, and there appeared the in- 
terior of a splendid hall. The vaulted roof was sup- 
ported by pillars of the purest marble, inlaid with gold 
and gems, and the whole vied in magnificence with 
the fabled oriental palaces. It was filled with distin- 
guished orators, sages, patriots, and heroes, ranged in 
order of their merit. Here were Demosthenes, Socrates, 
and Cicero, and there were Lycurgus, Solon, and Leon- 
idas; here was the noble deliverer of Switzerland, and 
by his side stood Poland’s bravest son, Kosciusco; a host 
of others distinguished in the battles for freedom, were 
there. But the highest place yet remained untenanted, 
until a new comer appeared, and in an instant was trans- 
ported to it. All eyes were turned on him, and in himI 
recognized the noble boy, and the patriotic self-denying 
farmer at the plough, whom I had beheld in the preceed- 
ing scenes. In an instant, shouts rent the air; ‘noblest 
and best — sage — hero — patriot, and statesman,’ rung 
through the hall until they seemed to shake it to its foun- 
dations. The noise was so great that I awoke. 

Reader, — knowest thou the father of thy country — 
the great and glorious apostle of liberty — the immortal 
Washington ? W. A. B, 





NOTES IN NEW YORE. 





Original, 


Ican see much to please an American proud of his 
country, in the approach to New York up the East Riv- 
er, though the prospect has none of the picturesque beau- 
ty of the harbor of my native Boston. The city is low 
and flat, and one can only see its border; but what a 
border itis! What amass of animal life, what opu- 
lence, what rags, what crime, what misery must this 
western Babylon contain! The man fond of trees need 
not look tothe Jersey shore; for lo, what a forest of 
masts! That dense cloud of smoke puts me in mind of 
democracy. It rises from the kitchen range at which 
the dollar-a-pound salmon is being dressed for the palate 
of the rich, and from the chips that are cooking the three 
potatoes of the poor—there is no aristocracy in smokes; 
they all mingle. In this great city there are almost two 
hundred thousand breathing and stirring persons whom 
{ am bound to love as Christians — not to speak of Irish 
and Jews, ana in one hundred years the Leveller, the 
Liberal, the Devourer, the Grave will have swallowed 
themall. I could weep to think of it, like Xerxes, only 
that it is of aslittle use to cry for milk to be spilled, as 
for milk already spilled. Sufficient for the day is the 
evil thereof. 

We can only estimate things by comparison. New 
York hotels are like Boston hotels; the charges are the 
same, and the accommodations are the same, but the di- 
mensions are greater. There is, indeed, no public house 











taries, until they absorb mankind. Witness the scenes 


in New York to be compared, for size, to our Tremont 
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House ; but John Jacob Astor is building one in Broad- ‘ited and efficient as their brethren in Boston, half of the| unquestionably one day surpass every other in the world 
way that is to tower above it as the pyramid of Cheops|| city would be in ruins within a year. 'as much and more than it now does every one north of 
rises above the hut of the Fellah. The number of swine that roam the streets on four|| the Sound, in wealth, extent, and population. With al} 

I am sick of hearing the Yorkers talk about their un-|| legs as well as on two is indeed astonishing. There is |its faults, I love it still; and when I reflect what results 
happy Park and Battery. You might cut them both out} a law against this anti-Israelitish nuisance, as I am in-)) the _energy and enterprize of its inhabitants have 
of Boston Common, and the loss would not be discov-|| formed, but the quadrupeds turn up their snouts at it,| achieved, and more especially when I remember that it 
ered ina twelvemonth. Public promenades, indeed! ‘and all the slatterns in the city encourage them in their) can claim Hamilton, Halleck, (Bryant, thank Heaven, 
The better class of society in New York are precisely insolence. The fact is that the dirty water, ashes, offal | belongs to Massachusetts,) and De Witt Clinton, I can 

forgive it for its many sins. W.J.S, 





what they are in Boston; but upon the whole, the popu-|| and filth of every description that collectsin a New York, 
lation is not nearly so good. There is too greata for-|| dwelling is thrown out of the windows into the street, i —— 

eign admixture, too many vagrants and reprobates of and if the swine did not devour the putrescent animal || MISERIES OF BEING In LOVE. 
every description. I am told that there are between thir-| | and vegetable matter, I would not answer for it that the || The course of true love never - run a: Shakspeare. 

ty and forty thousand Irish in the city; heaven help it!,| city would ever be free from the plague a moment. The | Some people sey; that love is the pur d rop of our 
I hear the brogue at every corner, beside French, Polish || Irish, too, regard them with much affection, nearly, as_ lives, Grave philosophers tell us ‘tis the happiest peri- 
and almost every language spoken under the sun. What! they do their children, and a devotion equal to that of| od of our existence, and the poets, that venal band, who 
have the New Yorkers dene that they should be thus, the ancient Egyptians for their leeks and onions; so that) turn out for Hubard prizes, like beggars toa bridal, con- 
sorely visited? The population at large, thus composed,| altogether, the pigs have a very comfortable time of it. |, firm them. I have found it quite otherwise, and froma 
must be very dishonest. I judge so, at least, from seve-'| If you hire a man to sawa load of wood, he saws it), regard to the comfort of ed fellow nana lay my ex- 
ral facts that have fallen under my observation within| and leaves it on the side walk. If you wish him to| periences before the public. It isa profound remark of 
twenty four hours. Every basement story window is| | house it, you must pay him extra, for he is a republican| , Dugald Stuart that if there were a repository for the 
defended by a thick plank shutter, and every door at) and knows the law and the value of his services. Any! private acquisitions or improvements each individual 
which I have called is bolted. Every out-house, barn,! dirt you may wish to be rid of, you must carry forth to|| effects, —for the benefit of emtea E atesgh advantages 
unfinished building and pig sty is close fastened with |, the scavenger, who is your equal, and will not stir from) would vgcanentd He wishes a Savings’ Bank for the Arts 
lock and key. In Boston we can leave the doors open/ the seat on his cart on any account. In the morning the | and Sciences. If I find a quicker way of softening steel 





| 
and go to bed. Nevertheless, the watch is better here | 
than there. The watchmen more numerous, and I have 
actually seen some of them awake after ten o’clock! 
Who ever saw such a thing in Boston ? 

Few of the people here talk politics, and a great many 
of them do not talk English. They substitute the v for 
the w and the w for the v. One would think himself 
within the sound of Bow Bells. Then they have a 


bucolical juvenal who dispenseth chalk and water yells), than is known, I am not to reserve it for my own profit, 
| ‘vuck’ before your door which means milk in the New|! but publish and record it. So if a brilliant thought or a 
|, York jargon, and you must carry out your pannikin, || correct psacaee ip over my 0 it is right to cast it 
| All, or almost all, the pumps stand in the street; so that | 1; immediately to the COMMEEE SIOCE. 
your neighbor may know, if he please, what quantity of | I have turned the period of life when 
;, Water youuse. || 
|| You are liable to much annoyance, as you walk the || 


|| streets, from the itinerant venders of small wares, who 


Nel’ mezzo del’ Cammin’ di nostra vita 
Mi ritrovai per una Selva oscura. 


In other words than Dante’s, Iam thirty-seven. TI have 
been in love exactly twenty times, and never was hap- 





great many elegancies of language positively their own.|| meet you at every corner. If you will believe cong | itil tial be tn toll hained in the gallie 
An infant is called a ‘ fair’ baby in contradistinction to) | they are absolutely ruining themselves for your advan-|| Sass — i a “ “fe a re c we o t " ga 1es 
arag baby; waxen fruit is not ‘fair’ fruit, and if you) tage; indeed, so cheap do they make their goods, rather), MOTE CXOFCISe than a ee een eee the 
strike without any intention of hitting, you do not strike || than let you go, that it is hard to resist the conclusion) neue . oa by which the first person singular oc- 
‘for fair? ‘What's the muss?’ means, ‘ what's the|, that they must have stolen them. Beggars, too, are very curs so frequently, is undoubtedly unpleasant, I resort to 
maiter.” A house in disorder is ‘in a muss, and a fidge-|| numerous and urge their claims with a pathos that is} the preg ole“ ved miseries of being in love aceord- 
ty person is said to be ‘mussing about.’ In words ending|| truly heart rending and would be invaluable at the bar, |, 75 to the Beresford style. 

in ing the terminating syllable is strangely abbreviated.|| Where, probably, they have studied. One has a John || Misrrirs. 


‘ Takea shilln, says a father to his son, ‘ and buy a chickn, 
and if you give more than a shi/ln, I'll give you a lickn.’ 


| Rogers family who have not tasted food for four days; 
' another has just recovered from the cholera, and is too| 
| feeble to work ; the next fifteen or twenty are ‘ poor mis- 


Misery I. Uncertainty as to whom to fall in love 
with next? Julia’s eyes are very soft and bright, but 
they do say she wears false curls. Amanda’s golden 


Many and various are the improvements on the king’s ; ae : 
English of the like nature. | fortunate sthrangers,’ who implore ‘your majesty’s wor-| cataract ot lovely hair is delightful, but then are not her 
The houses here are built of bricks split edgewise | ship’s honor and glory’ not to suffer a ‘fellow crathur to} sandals a little too extensive ? Maria's symmetry is ex- 
and stuck together with mud. For fear the structure|/ Perish in the sthrates for want of a bite and sup.’ It quisite, but she measures only four feet we inches. 
should be too solid, a strip of wood is placed between|, YU relieve them, they overwhelm you with benediction, Sylvia s rie feet one, and soisalath, After a long 
the layers atevery few feet, whereto to nail the lathing.| | and pray to St Isinglass and St Melchisideck to reward and painful self-debate, fix on Jute. 
Then if the building take fire, as soon as the walls get! | YOU- It is easy to see that they have practised upon his | If. Difficulties in getting Julia to fall = love with 
hot, down they come, and kill two or three of the fire- Honor, the Recorder. Most of those human vermin) Y°4. 0 heard — scandalieed, aad believes sete haan 
men. Such accidents, though they very frequently oc-|| are stout, able-bodied men. Unlike the beggars of other|/ accurately equal mixture of Cain, Cethegus, Cataline 


cur, do not cause any change in the style of building. || Cities, they usually fix the amount of the benefaction| on ei yr pee — - ae pana ns! 
The Gothamites have a good thickening of Dutch bloud|| they expect to receive. Usually at the exact sun of) Conlidence — the praising nat Shani ~~ the vestenian of 
in their veins anda truly Dutch abhorrence of innoya-|| three cents. aay rep ith ine 9 ee a 
tion. A York-built brick house ought to be calleda man|| Two thingsin New York I hugely admire. One of ee tied eu pene a ie siege of ne pueey 
trap. them is the absence of the heavy carts which split the| posal ry ee rig eh ee rahe 
It is related of a gentleman who had come from Bos-|| €2rs Of the street-faring Bostonians, and of the long | let ae aR ae — me or 
ton to settle here, that as he was sitting, for the first time, tailed, clumsy, highway-stopping trucks, which have so). daily brush he “Seales. a Fa ae aoe 
in his own newly purchased house, he tilted his chair / often obstructed my walk and nearly broken my legs in |) with a stupid biker te church-going na heir me oo 
backward, Yankee fashion, and rested his head againsi|| ™Y native place. Ido not know whether or not this con-|/ retailed by self-conceited vulgarit shes the family it 
the wall. At this moment one of ‘ the finest pisintry in|| Venience is the result of regulation or necessity, but am || where the aes ectein Vib aut - his yes anieeiie te 
the worruld’ prepared to drive a nail on the outside, for inclined tothink the latter; inasmuch as there are no| insisting on ain custo ya soriela~ he 1] ve “ : ts 
some purpose unknown, just opposite the unfortunate|| horses in Gotham. Their wheel carriages are all drawn), as ne pee te lp re oe r ; - ; ° ti 
occupant’s occiput. At the first stroke of the hammer,|| by non-descript animals, which I took for starved cats, | rv of eats . oa Pea tatiana 
the Irishman did for the Yankee what Jael did for Sise-|| until I discovered that the dogs did not worry them and || "oe <i “ate wn ef Gis wiheetinn ts I 
ra. The nail went through to the head and killed him|| that they had hoofs. eee 


: ; ; ness of that period, when the belle begins to be kind, but 
on the spot. The Patlander was acquitted on the score|| But the streets are glorious. They are so wide that}! refuses to commit herself by a reciprocation —as the 
7 al sence i] j Nti ) } o it Ww Ss r “ ajc S rers . zo of . "ine } : ° f is eS x 

of absence of evil intention, though it was stoutly ar-|| neighbors cannot converse across from the upper WiN-) novelists say —of your passion. 

















gued against him that had he not been bloodily bent, he ee as they might do in Boston, if it were the fashion. 
ol ave ‘ 2 > . o 4 7c ore eo Std y > 7} | o ° ° 
page _ — the _ — = his age ’ is a they are stcgian filled with mud to the}! of the day and evening in the house, much to the pro- 
atte vas als fi , a "p10 | ~ > > > rc > oni | . . ° . 
= \ = was a sep € : ir - ome cs It O | site t of a foot or so, but then the side walks are S0|' motion of snappishness in the lower department of the 
oe > > o 2 YW a r "Pe y | : ; a 
the gent —_ sean “ye — the pi ~ vow road that no one is ev “ for ced into the gutter. Each | regime ; as for instance, I heard Pomp, Miss Flaw’s ser- 
Payee t he anc = we oe — isputec dagesae sing of oe is nearly as wide as our) vant, state, as to my visits there, ‘Wish de gentleman 
. 1 ‘ rellette Z r a = ; g ce wis 7 7 | 
1c ~ ) uis —_ et a — 1 T have been con-|| Washington | a ikewise they are long, and what | no pend he forty-four hours of ye day here. I guess he 
+). a * njg > " < . : | ‘ . ‘ . 
— o admit that it n igh ye true | is better, straight, so that one has ample time to get out|| hab to clean ee room hibself’ You are obliged to con- 
Seriously, the walls are thin — frequently only of one|| of the way of an engine, or a runaway horse, or —hor-|| yerse with her in a whisper resembling ‘a frog in a quin- 
brick’s thickness —and are so dependent on the frame rible monster, hated of gods and men — adun. In every | 'sey.’ You are the body-guard to all oratorios, theatres, 
work to keep them upright, that it is a wonder how they thing else, Boston, in my mind, deserves the preference ; | debating societies, and the like. You must endure her 
. . > ; 7 ry , | . . . . 2 
stand at all. The mortar, too, is wretched ; being made but she has nothing to compare with the Broadways, the || accesses of childishness, petulance, and ill feeling like a 
of the greatest possible quantity of sand and the least|| Bowery, Chatham, Canal, Hudson and twenty other || martyr, and to sum up all, you must be set up like a joint 
possible quantity of lime. Ifthe Fire Department were||S'eets. 


{the doll in a chair to be stared and laughed at, as ——our 
not in the best state of organization, and at least as spir-||_ Badinage apart, — New York is a noble city, and will! | sweet heart! 


To convince her of 
your sincerity, you naturally are forced to pass the most 
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IV. Theacceptance. This, strange as it may seem | 
to the uninitiated, is one of the most grievous miseries | 
of falling in love. Then the fair lady becomes perfect- | 
ly tyranical. When you were sueing her favor, she was | 
in a state of obeyance or suspense, and your labors were 
easier; but now, when with permission of parents and 
friends you are the received lover, comes the tug of war. 
The inflictions these sweet, haughty, lovely, sovereigns 
inflict on their vassals are transcendent. They are not 
perhaps so cruel as a lady of France, who threw her 
little glove into the arena where a fierce lion was com- 
batting with wolf-dogs, and ordered her lover to descend, 
pick it up and return it to her, and was properly an- 
swered after his safe return by the words, ‘ This, mad- 
am, is your glove,’ being the last he ever spoke to her; 
—but if not quite so reckless, a writer must have a fem- 
inine vivacity of expression to recount fairly the inflic- 
tions they impose on their accepted lovers. I speak not 
now of coquetry, shown on a morning when neatly 
dressed, we enter Junia’s drawing-room — find it occu- 
pied by the son of a rich merchant — received by Jue, 
with a nod and an inquiry about the weather, while she 
launches at him her sparkling glances—I tell not of 
fickleness, when after a tender attempt to persuade her 
to renew and repeat her vows, she confesses she likes 
Seroot full as well. Idissert not on ill humor, displayed, 
when fondly counting over your future happy prospects, 
she insists ‘that she knows nothing and cares less for 
what you mean’ — but I would refer to the daily inspec- 
tion of sofas and sideboards — the quarreling with trades- 
men, touching the figure and qualities of carpets and the 
clattering controversy with tinmen about sauce-pans and 

stewpots which attend this era. 


V. The breaking off. This follows next, of course, 
and is a troublesome and thorny path to lead to a few 
weeks unoccupied leisure. If not pursued with the hor- 
rors of a breach of marriage, still the mind looks with 
fearful anticipation, or returns with sad reflection to the 
necessary strife. Julia’s diurnal red eyes— the octave 
sharpness of her aunt’s salutations — the bass gruff in- 
difference of her male cousins—the growing inatten- 
tion of the servants who cease tu expect your lavish 
weekly shilling —and finally the eclat of your grave 
speech ; ‘ My affections are engaged elsewhere !’ 

The above light and amusing artiele is believed to be the last effusion 
of the pen of JOHN EVERETT. It appeared in the New England Gal- 


axy of February 3d, 1825, and a few days afterward its amiable and tal- 
ented author was no more. 








Dies BOSTON PRARLo 
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THE FINE ARTS. — There are at present in the possession of the 
Atheneum many paintings of great value and beauty. Among the rar- 
est of these is the celebrated ‘Lear’ of West. ‘This is indeed a noble 
production. His striking attitude, his agonized look, the glaring eye of 
insanity, the convulsed lip, the writhing limb, are all thrilling expres 
sions of the grandest conceptions of the artist. As we gaze upon him, 
we cannot but be touched with profound pity for the wretched condition 
of the warm hearted old king, thus exposed in an inclement night, with 
his aged temples, that had been graced with a crown, lashed by the rain, 
and beaten by the winds. The subordinate figures in the picture are 
also admirably drawn. The artist has been most happy in discriminat- 
ing between the nice shades of real and feigned madness. Edgar seems 
to have forgotten for the moment his assumed charactcr, in the absorb- 
ing interest of the scene before him, and wears rather the look of eager 
curiosity inconsistent with a genuine aberration of Intellect, than the va- 
cant stare of complete idieey or the desperate fury of insanity. Were 
the name and fame of the great English poet in danger of the oblivion 
which is said to be the destiny of all human works, they would be res- 
cued from such fate by the impersonation of his heroes by the great mas- 
ters of the stage, and the still more enduring delineations of renowned 
artists. His Richard, his Hamlet and his Lear are endued with an indi- 
viduality and life by the genius of a Kean, and embalmed and perpetua- 
ted on the living canvas, by the talents of a West. By the results of 
their genius, we are enabled to contemplate with increased awe and in- 
terest, the mad ambition of the consci-nce-stricken Richard, the pro- 
found sorrow of Hemict, and the sublime lunacy of Lear. 





The Madonna, by Carlo Dolci, a distinguished Florentine, is a truly 
rare painting. ‘There is a quiet, meditative, and religious expression in 
this face, too heavenly almost for a boing of this world. One feels that 
all its parade and vanities could have little charm for her, but rather that 
her thoughts and aflections are fixed upon brighter and better objects. — 
Such a one seems born to fast and pray in the dim religious seclusion 
of her cell, unaffected by the coarser passions and sensualities that dis- 
tract human nature ; living only in the twilight of the cloister to count 
her beads and falter out her matin hymn in the grey of the morning, of 
her vesper devotions at the coming of the evening star. She has none of 
that vivacity of expression which stirs up the spirit ata glance, but the 


heart is captivated by an imperceptible power, and all grosser passions 
subdued before that image of perfect peace and purity. | 


Tremont THEATRE. ~— Madamoiselle Celeste —the favorite melo- 
dramatic actress performed during the last week to more full and 
fashionable audiences than were present at the earlier stage of her 
engagement. On Monday night last she took her Farewell Benefit, 
when every part of the house was thronged with those who testified 





The Jady took leave of the audience in a neat and very admirable 





jing here in May next, ‘when,’ she remarked, ‘I hope the unhappy 


land of my adoption, will be amicably settled.’ This part of the ad- 
| dress was received with very marked and continued applause, and 
the lady retired amid the still echoing plaudits of the house — hav- 
ing gained the good wishes of all present. 


first appearance as ‘ Brutus,’ in Mr Payne’s play of that name, and 
although he displayed one or two requisites of a good actor — yet 
his deficiencies of voice, action and grace impel us to believe that 
he can never rise to eminence as an actor. 





since, were considered as not sufficiently marked. The pieces just 
received, are of a higher order, we think — and may soon be pub- 
lished. 


Our correspondent at Schenectady is informed that we are great- 
ly obliged to him — that we will rectprocate the favor so generously 
extended to us as soon as we can conveniently do so. In the mean 
time he has our best wishes for the success of his sprightly jour- 
nal. 


We hope to hear from our correspondent at Munson again ere 
long. We regret that the article in the present number has so long 
been delayed. 


When shall we again hear from our valuable correspondent at 
Providence ? 





PmrenorocicaL Lectures. — Our phrenological readers will do 
well to remember that Mr 8. Jones, the practical Phrenologist, has 
commenced a course of Lectures on the interesting science —to 
be delivered at the Masonic Temple. 
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THE CRUISE OF THE U. 8. FRIGATE POTOMAC. 





BY FRANCIS WARRINER, A. M. 


Tuis is the title of a well printed, handsome duodeci- 
mo, from the press of Leavitt, Lord & Co. of New York. 
The table of contents may be condensed in a few words. 
Early in eighteen hundred and thirty one the ship 
Friendship, of Salem, was captured by the Malay in- 
habitants of Quallah Battoo, on the coast of Sumatra, 
in the kingdom of Acheeri, and a part of her crew were 
massacred. In consequence of this outrage a petition 
was presented to the government of the United States, 
by many citizens, for redress and protection; and the 
heavy frigate Potomac was ordered to sail for Sumatra 
in order to take summary vengeance on the offenders. 
The volume under consideration is a private log bouk, 
or journal of the cruise. We are not informed in what 
capacity the author was attached to the Potomac, but 
suppose, from his frequent quotations from scripture, his 
praise of missionary establishments and the pious re- 
flections with which the work is interspersed, that he 
was the chaplain. One circumstance only obstructs this 
belief. On one occasion he says, ‘ the chaplain preached 
an excellent sermon.’ 

However, it matters not who the author is; we are to 
notice the book and not the man. The journal, then, is 
a narrative of facts which occurred under the writer’s 
own eye, and will doubtless afford much satisfaction to 
all persons interested in its peculiar subject, There is 
one chapter of exciting interest, which we shall abridge 
for the benefit of our readers. 


Quallah Battoo, a town of about a thousand inhabit- 








ants; was situated on the north side of a river, on a low 


in the course of the evening that they were her ardent admirers. || 


|differences now existing between my own native land, and the | 


On Wednesday evening, a young gentleman of Boston made his | | 


To CorresponpENTs. — The articles by G. T., sent sometime | 


sea beach, and surrounded by trees and jungle. In the 
rear is a vast plain. It was defended by several forts, 


|,adapted to Malay warfare, but, as the event showed, of 


small avail against any regular attack. The invading 
party landed at day-break, stormed the first fort and car- 
ried it in the most gallant manner, notwithstanding a 
most desperate resistance on the part of the garrison, 
almost all of whom died on their posts. In this affray 


g B F , , rschoad 37 » fr r re sweard 7 
address, — stating that she would again have the honor of perforin: || two women per ished in the front anks, sword in hand. 


|| The second fort was entered in like manner by the ma- 
‘rines, and the action became general. A third fort 
''proved more formidable; but its defenders were dis- 
| lodged after a sharp engagement, when the attacking 
|| party retreated to their boats, leaving Quallah Battoo in 
|| ashes. Sixty Malays were killed in this battle, while 
||two only of the whites lost their lives. The result of 
||the whole was, the humiliation of all the tribes on the 
||coast. It was, perhaps, fortunate that the victorious 
|| party made no stay on shore, as the Malays of Sumatra 
||want neither courage nor cunning. In 1804a town near 
Quallah Battoo was attacked and laid in ashes by a large 
| detachment from a British squadron. In the night fol- 
lowing, the invaders perished to a man. Ten months 
after the Potomac left the coast, three thousand Dutch 
| troops were massacred in a single might. 
| Various opinions have been held concerning the con- 
| duct of our government in relation to this affair, which 
| we have not space or inclination to discuss. We content 
|,ourselves with the reflection, that the officers and men 
|| of the Potomac did but fulfil the commands of their su- 
‘periors, and hope that there will be no farther necessity 
|for taking towns by surprise, and mingling the blood of 
|the innocent with that of the guilty. Some of the Ma- 
‘lays who fell at Quallah Battoo, had undoubtedly no 
||/hand in the outrage on the Friendship, and however 
;much they may have approved of it, it is contrary alike 
|to law and justice to punish people for a bad character, 
| when they have committed no overt act. 
| A very interesting portion of the volume is the au- 
thor’s description of the visit to Oahu, the most impor- 
tant of the Sandwich Islands. He had frequent inter- 
|;course with the missionaries, and speaks decidedly of 
\|the good effect their example and instruction have exer- 
||cised upon the morals of the natives. As some persons 
|| have undertaken to question the useful influence of the 
‘missionaries, this part of the volume will be read with 
peculiar interest. 








| Tne Oratorio. — An Oratorio, in two parts, was per- 
|| formed by the Handel and Haydn Society, at their Hall 
in Boylston-street, on Sunday evening last, Feb. 22d. 
hee first part consisted of an ‘Ode to Washington‘ 
|composed by Charles E. Horn.’ The second part con- 
\|sisted of selections. Mr Zeuner presided at the organ. 
| The orchestra was tolerable, and the choir full. It was 
\|therefore expected of this veteran society, that a rich 
|| musical banquet would be served up to the Jovers of mu- 
|| Sic. As a whole, it was respectable. The choruses 
|| were generally performed with precision and exactness. 
|| The tenor solo, ‘O ne’er to man,’ was passably well, and 
|| the same may be said of the solo soprano, ‘ As some fond 
|| mother.’ We have tried to think well of the duet,‘ The 
|| Pearly Drops,’ but we must say it was an indifferent af- 
‘fair. The ‘sacred Cavatina’ was well done; it had de- 
|cision and character about it. The ‘ Recitative and Air 
| from the Oratorio of Judah,’ was a very creditable per- 
formance. Of a directly opposite character was the 
introductory quartette of the ‘Celestial Chorus.’ It was 
a weak, indistinct, and slovenly execution, so uncommon 
jin the Handel and Haydn Society, that our surprize 
|kept pace with our disappointment. One might well 
suppose they were reading their music for the first time, 
and had not possessed themselves of its characteristics. It 
is wholly unpardonable. They can do immeasurably 
better, and the public know it. The highest ambition of 
the Society should not consist in the performance of 
Chorusses. The single voices must take more time for 
study. 'The public is highly indebted to the Handel and 
Haydn Society, and is still willing to be grateful, if the 
members of that society will perform with their usual 
ability. It would be unkindness to flatter them in their 
errors, and we hope our suggestions will not be wholly 
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ALLEGRETTO. 
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ger de certains mots qu’en fille trop le-ge-re vous prononcez souvent sans y son-ger: 


Tl) Ni& FAUT JURIEIR IDE RIQEN. 
Werariged for the Switer, 


Ma che-re en-fant, me dit un jour ma me-re, vous voi-la grande ; il faut vous corri- 
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a tout moment vous jurez d’etre sa-ge, de feur l’amour d’etre mon seul sou 
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Oh! if a rebel spirit may presume 











The spirit’s temple — goading it to sin. And in itself a shadow. Soon as caught, 


To lift a prayer for guidance unto thee, eae . 
Sovereign of Life and Light! my soul illume, And is this all? cried Casar at his height, 


And lead it upward Father, unto Thee! Disgusted. Young. 


Say, is a spell of power unto you given 


To every holy feeling ? Still and bright 


Coming to us as messengers of love, 








Contemned, — it shrinks to nothing in the grasp. 























And the pale star-beams wander to the earth, Its cloudy top, majestic and enlarged, 
Towering aloft, as distant as before. 


| | | | ast | ern ee. ae ‘rt 
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The Ovdy Corner. | Ye burn forever in your home above, The summit’s point appeared, astonished sees 


Joanna Baiilie. 


SONNETS. To holy aspirations giving birth, Dieanteees Oh — thly visi 
BY WILLIAM H. BURLEIGH. And telling of a brighter world than this ais pe er: ; anuaiagy soe My Visions 
ore Where the freed spirit revels are in bliss! aplastic: fort 
Original. To make my own the mind of other men, 
% The enlightener of nations; and to rise 
I. AMBITION. are oe ra 
j tat link 1 veiled in light ar f I know not whither — it might be to fall; 
EHOvAH! throned in heaven and veiled in lig is a common proo . : . : 
That man’s weak vision may not pierce — Most High,|} That lowliness is young nadine ladder, a — o pag piss heicht 
Holiest and Mightiest ! hear the feeble cr Where the climber npward turns his face ; : wali . — 
andheaaiia tien, heahnentesibe Senate beter einen t round ee ee 
‘a a ws oes ‘ . “pe Sit sce " - a rahe — ae, Lies low but mighty still. But this is past, 
Of doubt, and fear, and darkness wraps his soul — He then unto the ladder turns his back, My thoughts mistook themselves. Byron. 
Thou who hast conquered Death and robbed the Grave|} Looks in the clouds, scorning the base degrees 
Of its Immortal Victim, hear and save, By which he did ascend. Shakspeare. Oh, sons of earth! attempt ye still to rise, 
And with thy word, Omnipotent! control , : ; By mountains piled on mountains, to the skies ? 
The evil passions that now reign within Fame is the shade of immortality, Heaven still with laughter the vain tuil surveys, 





And buries madmen in the heaps they raise. Pope. 





Consult the ambitious, ’tis ambition’s cure: 


Close at his heels, a demagugue ascends, 














And having gained what to the upcast eye 


Biterarcy Gazette, 


AND 


Il. On the summit, see, 
Stars! burning dimly in the distant heaven, The seals of office glitter in his eyes ; PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 
And shedding upon earth your mystic light, He climbs,— he pants,— he graspsthem. Athisheels,|| Orricz or Pustication, No. 19, Water Street — Third Story. 
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